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Tere the sons and daughters of Abissinia 
lived only to know the soft vicissitudes of plea- 
Pure and repose, attended by all that were skil- 
ul to delight, and gratified with whatever the 
enses can enjoy. ‘They wandered in gardens 
of fragrance, and slept in the fortresses of secu- 
Tity. Every art was practised to make them 
ee Dleased with their own condition. ‘lhe sages 
rho instructed them, told them of nothing but 
e miseries of public life, and described all be- 
ond the mountains as regions ef calamity, 
here discord was always raging, and where 
an preyed upon man. 

To heighten their opinion of their own feli- 
») Gity, they were daily entertained with songs, 
the subject of which was the Happy Vailey. 
) Their appetites were excited by frequent enu- 
merations of diferent enjoyments, and revelry 
d merriment was the business of every hour 
om the dawn of morning te the close of even, 
These methods were generally successful ; 
w of the princes had ever wished to enlarge 
their bounds, but passed their lives in full con- 
Viction that they had all within their reach that 
art or nature could bestow, and pitied those 
hom fate had excluded from this seat of tran- 
PP Buility, as the sport of chance, and the slaves 
of misery. 

Thus they rose in the morning, and lay down 
t night, pleased with each other rand with them- 
elves, all but Rasselas, whoin the twenty-sixth 
rear of his age, began to withdraw himseif from 
heir pastimes and assemblies, and to delight 
1 solitary waiks and silent meditation. He of- 
en sat before tables covered with luxury, and 
prgot to taste the daintics that were placed 
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e song, and hastily retired beyond the sound 
fmusic. His attendants observed the change, 
nd endeavoured to renew his love of pleasure : 
fe neglecied their officiousness, repulsed their 
hvitations, and spent day after day on the banks 
of rivulets sheltered with trees ; where he some- 
+s times listened to the hirds in the branches, some- 
imes observed the fish playing in the stream, 
d anon cast his eyes upon the pastures and 
Pemountains filled with animals, of which some 
@ were biting the herbage, and some sleeping 
“sa@mong the bushes. 
a This singularity of his humour made him 
puch observed. One of the sages, in whose 
Be him soc he had formerly delighted, follow- 
ed him secretly, in hope of discovering the 
cause of his disquict. Rasselas, who knew not 
“that any one was near him, having for some 
time fixed his eyes upon the goats that were 





Delore him: he rose abruptly in the midst of 
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brousing among the rocks, began to compare 
their condition with his own. 

“ What,” said he, makes the difference be- 
tween man and all the rest of the animal crea- 
tion? Every beast that strays beside me has 
the same corporeal necessities with myself: 
he is hungry, and crops the grass ; he is thirsty, 
and drinks the stream; his thirst and hunger 
are appeased, he is satisfied, and sleeps; he 
rises again and is hungry, he is again fed and 
is atrest. I am hungry and thirsty like him ; 
but when thirst and hunger cease, I am not 
at rest: Iam, like him, pained with want; 
but am not, like him, satisfied with fulness. 
The intermediate hours are tedious and gloomy: 
I long again to be hungry, that I may again 
quicken my attention. The birds peck the 
berries or the corn, and fly avay to the groves, 
where they sit in seeming happiness on the 
branches, and waste their lives in tuning one 
unvaried series of sounds. — I likewise can call 
the hjtanist and the singer; but the sounds 
that pleased me yesterday weary me to-day, 
and will grow yet more wearisome to-morrow. 


I can discover within me no power of percep-- 


tion which is not glutted with its proper plea- 

sure, yet I do not feel myself delighted. Man 
surely has some latent. sense for which this 
place affords no gratification ; or he has some 
desires distinct from sense, which must be sa- 
tisfied before he can be nappy.” 

After this he lifted up his head, and seeing 
the moon rising, walked towards the palace. 
As he passed through the fields, and saw the 
animals around him, “ Ye,” said he, “ are hap- 
py, and need not envy me that walk thus among 
you, burdened with myself; nor do I, ye gen- 
tle beings, envy your felicity ; ; for it is not the 
felicity of man. I have many distresses from 
which ye are free; I fear pain when I do not 
feel it ; I sometimes shrink at evils recollected, 
and sometimes start at evils anticipated: surely 
the equity of Providence has balanced peculiar 
sufferings with peculiar enjoyments.” 

With observations like these the prince 
amused himself as he returned, uttering them 
with a plaintive voice, yet with a look that dis- 
covered him to feel some complacence in his 
own perspicacity, and to receive some solace of 
the miseries of life, from consciousness of the 
delicacy with which he felt, and the eloquence 
vith which he bewailed them. He mingled 
cheerfully in the diversions of the evening, and 
all rejoiced to find that his heart was lightened. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
INSCRIPTION ON A SIGN-BOARD, 
BY A WATCH-MAKER AT OXFORD. 
wer 

Here are fabricated, and renovated, tro- 
chiliac horologies, portable and permanent, 
linguaculous or taciturnal ; whose circumgira- 
tions are performed by internal, spiral, elastic, 
or extensive pendulous plumbages ; diminu- 
tives, simple or compound, invested with au- 
rent or argent integuments, 
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AN EXCURSION TO THE KAATSKILL 
MOUNTAINS. 
scbilipioine 
CONTINUED. 
oe —_— 

Uron my coining up with them, I inform- 
ed them of the wonder I had just seen: Water 
running from the flinty rock....and launching 
forth into high encomiums upon the prize I 
held in my hand, § cave one of my companions - 
the water to taste, ‘when, lo ! the transitory na- 
ture of all earthly enjoyments....how delusive 
«how disappointing all human expectations f 
»whe, with the most perfect indifference, re- 
turned me the cup without one drop of water 
in it to allay my thirst! ‘To remonstrate....to 
criminate, however just, was now in vain. I 
looked back with regret towards the rock ; but 
to return was too labofious....and the craggy 
sides of the mountain, which arose ina per- 
pendicular direction far above us, threatened 
a renewal of our labour and an increase of our 
thirst. This was the very absence of conso- 
lation ; but the rough road, and the danger of 
falling at every step, kept me from ruminating 
too intensely upon my disaster; and hope, 
painting the pleasures which awaited us on 
the summit, supporicud aud feaniaiated tay’ 
spirits. 

‘L he nearer we approached tothe top, the ac- 
clivity was steeper and more difficult of ascent ; 
and this we experienced in full proportion as 
the length and labour of the way diminished 
our strength. Irom the time we began to 
ascend the moun until we gained the sum- 
mit, took us, by the watch, more than an hour 
and an half,.in active, unre mitts ng exertion... 
and even then there was a lofty peak on the 
farther end of the mountain upon which we 
stood which raised its head, to appearance, 
some hundreds of yards above us; there was 
also another peak, in an opposite direction, be-, 
yond a creek, which dissected the mountains ° 
Our curiosity was awakened afresh and our 
desire enflamed to ascend these lofty heights ; : 
but this, with the other objects we had in view, 
would have been a labour of notdess than three 
days, and we were by no means prepared to 
pass the nights among the rocks, the reptiles, 
and the. beasts of the mountain. The per- 
pendicular height of the mountain we could 
not pretend to ascertain from calculation, as it 
was impossible to procure any instrument for 
that purpose : and when we recollect how sur- 
prisingly fallacious the apparent distance of 
every object within the atmosphere of the 
mouniain was to the naked eye, whether 
viewed from the mountain, or from the coun- 
try below, to have fixed upon any given height, 
must have been the result of mere conjecture ; 
but we found it to be the generally received 
opinion of those who lived in its neighbour- 
hood, and especially of those who had curiosity 
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and resolution enough to explore its wonders, 
that the place to which we ascended was not 
less than half a mile in perpendicular height ; 
and although we were, properly speaking, on 
thetop of the mountain, yet the peaks on each 
side of us had nearly the same appearance in 
height and grandeur, as the place on which 
we stood had to us when viewed from below. 
But, fortunately, these heights lay in such a 
direction from our station. as to give no ob- 
struction to our prospect, which was more 
than sufficient for every rational wish of curio- 
sity, as it formed an horizon too extensive for 
the strongest powers of the human cye. That 
part of the top of the mountain which princi- 
pally attracted our attention, and was the 


field of our elevated excursion and curiosity, - 


is a plain or platform of three or four hundred 
yards square, when, acquiring an easy declivi- 
ty, it extends wéstward above three miles, 
bounded on the north and south sides by arms 
of the mountain, which increase in height as 
the vale descends. 

Our view of the famed Hudson, and the 
country on cach side, extending on the north, 
the east, and the south, as far as the eye could 
reach, was beyond description beautiful and 
sublime. The river contracted to a narrow 
line, appeared, however surprising’ or incredi- 
ble, to be suspended far above the tops of the 
trees which lined its banks, and had a most 
agreeable effect upon the eye and the imagina- 
tion. We were supposed to be clevated at 
least half a mile perpendicularly above the level 
of the river; yet if a musquet were levelled 
with the river, anda bullet placed at the mouth, 
st would run to the breech....and if placed at 
the breech, instead of running to the mouth as 
would naturally be expected, it would there re- 
main at rest. This phenomenon can only be 
accounted on the principle of the depression 
of the rays of light which approach us thro’ 
2 wet medium or a moist atmosphere. The 
elevated top of the mountain....the strong at- 
traction of so great a mass of matter raised 
above the common level of the earth, and its 
highly rarified ctreumambient air, will always 
necessarily produce an atmosphere much more 
moist and wet than that of a few miles distance 
from it. Such was the moisture of its atmos- 
phere, that during the six weeks I remained 
In its neighbourhood, whatever was the state 


of the weather below, its top and sides were 


almost always covered with mist,.or fog, or 
the new forming clouds....and while I was on 
its top, though we had short intervals of a 
clear sky and a shining sun, yet the country 
which lay far beneath our feet was often hid 
from our sight, by the low hung clouds which 
sailed in majesty below us, and in which we 
may be literally said te have washed our 
hands. The rays of hght which fall upon the 
eye through such a very moist medium must 
be txceedingly depressed, and will necessarily 
give that elevation to distant objects which pro- 
duced that astonishing and almost incredible 
appearance which so justly excited our won- 
der and investigation. Our view of the cul- 


tivated country which lay so far below, and, as 
I have observed, was often hid from our sight 
by the clouds, which moved in new and unac- 
customed rounds to us, who hitherto had al- 
ways beheld thein ever our heads, was finely 


| 





contrasted by the widely extended group of 
mountains which lay behind us and hid their 
heads in the clouds....and appeared to increase 
in height the farther they were from us. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
Pe CREE oe 
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Mr. Oram, 


I wasa few evenings ago at a tea party consisting 
of about half a dozen very precise ladies, vulgarly 
called old maids; a dozen young misses, apparently 
under 16, yet with as muchexperimental confidence as 
maturity can boast of; their mama’s, in high spirits, 
eyeing and admiring every motion and expression of 
their respective daughters ; four young lawyers, two 
young storekeepers, one old batchelor, and myself. 
After a variety of private chat, the general conversa- 
tion was turned on HAPPINESS....the different defini- 
tions that was given ot which, by every person in 
their respective stations, must certainly be amusing 
to your readers; I will, therefore, as faithfully as 
my memory can serve me, copy thenn down for you, 
with the opinion of a famous essayist in the con- 
clusion. 

The opinion of one of the most respectable in ap- 
pearance, of the ancient maidens was first asked, by 
the lady of the house, who called apparently with 
authority on each class for the opinion of the whole 
of that body. She, without reserve, said, that hap- 
piness, in her opinion, consisted in a superiority over 
their own sex, and independence of man;’ dress, 
company and amusements were likewise necessary ; 
and that with these she could look with contempt on 
the “horrid monster” man. After some slight rebukes 
from some of her respectable body on account of her 
opinion of the ‘‘dear gentle creature man,” Miss — 
was called on, as speaker for the young ladies, she 

declared that the greatest happiness she required was 
to be married to a young fellow of merit, with a good 
deal of sound sense, and some good breeding....a 
competency too, I think was mentioned. I could not 
help observing in her description of this meritorious 
character, one of the greatest rakes in town, with 
whom she was violently enamoured; particularly 
when I found it to be one requisite that he should 
have hazle eyes and white teeth, the size too exactly 
corresponded. Madam, her mama, next gave her 
opinion, which was quite contrary to her daughter’s ; 
atter railing much against the last opinion,and love in 
general, she, instead of describing happiness, seemed 
to be giving an advice to her daughter, said, that fa- 
mily, affluence of fortune and easiness of temper,were 
the chief things to bé sought for in a husband....that 
with these, there was every prospect of happiness; 
with a long story of her experience, &c. In short, I 
found that all she wanted for her daughter was a 
rich fool, to suit her purposes, whose fortune she 
might enjoy in insulting his understanding. 

The lawyer’s opinion being next required, the most 
consequential of them declared that he belonged from 
his youth to that sect of philosophers formerly 
called Epicureans, but now more properly dons i- 
vants ; that his sole happiness was centered in good 
eating, good drinking, and a charming girl. Pray, 
describe, said Miss —, what you would call a charm- 
ing girl....and at the same time blushed, knowing 
that herself would be described. As she was said to 
have a great fortune, and our lawyer had been suing 
for it some time, she was not disappointed, she was 
described in glowing colours. One of the store- 
keepers observed, that without a plenty of specie in 
circulation no man could be happy ...times were so 
precarious....so many failures....received two tickets 
last week from insolvent debtors ; he would desire 
no greater happiness than to have plenty of business 
to do for cash. 

One of the batchelors, after a good deal of circum- 
locution, declared, that he believed the greatest hap- 
piness enjoyed by man in this life, was from the fair 
sex ; that he could justly say he never was completely 
happy out of their society ; that, under his greatest 
cares and afflictions, their enchanting smiles and be- 
witching conversation made him forget there was 





— 


any thing on earth, worth thinking of, but woman, 
He then quoted some verses from Ledyard in praise — 
of the fair sex, which delighted the whole company, 
except one old gentleman who accidentally dropped 
in, in the course of the conversation, and exclaimed,| 
Ledyard was never married no more than yourself......., 
This created a general gloom! to disperse which [ 

began to give the different opinions of many ancient 
philosophers on that subject, and, among others, [ Ff 
recollected the following excellent passage froma | 
justly celebrated essayist.* a 


As nothing is more natural than for every one to 7 
desire to be happy, it is not to be wondered at that 
the wisest men in all ages have spent so much time 
to discover what happiness is, and wherein it chiefly 
consists. An eminent writer reckons up no less than j 
two hundred and eighty-eight different opinions up- 7 
on this subject ; and Lucian, after having given us | 
a long catalogue of the notions of several philoso- 
phers, endeavours to show the absurdity of all of & 
them, without establishing any thing of his own. t 

That which seems to have made so many err in 7 @ 
this case, is the resolution they took to fix a iman’s| | 
happiness to one determined point, which Icon. ~ 
ceive cannot be made up but by the concurrence of — 
several particulars. § 

I shall readily allow virtue the first place, as she 
is the mother of content. It is this which calms our © 
thoughts, and makes us survey ourselves with ease \ 
and pleasure. Naked virtue, however, is not alone | 
sufficient to make a man happy ; it must be accom- | 
panied with at least a moderate provision for all the | 
necessities of life, and not ruffed and disturbed by 
bodily pains. A fit of the stone was sharp enough 
to make a stoic cry out, that Zeno, his master, taught 
him false, when he told him that pain was noevil. © 

The man, therefore, who will be truly happy, 7 
must, besides an habitual virtue, attain to sucha ~~ 
strength of mind as to confine his happiness within © ~ 
himself, and keep it from being dependant upon*® & 
others. A man of this make williperform all those — 4 
good-natured oflices that could have been expected) —~ 
from the most bleeding pity, without being so-far | 7% 
affected at the common misfortunes of human lifeas 
to disturb his own repose. His actions of this kind ae h 
are so much the more meritorious than another’s, as) 
they flow purely from a principle of virtue, anda! 7 
sense of his duty, whereas a man of softer temper, | 
even whjle he is assisting another, may in some! © 
measure be said to be relieving himself ie 

Aman endowed with that strength of mind, I am R 
here speaking of, though he leaves it to his friend or je 
mistress to make him still more happy, does not put 7 
it in the power of either to make him miserable. % 

The surest means to attain that power of thought 
and independent state of happiness, I am here re- “9 
commending, is a virtuous mind, sufficiently furnish- ~ 
ed with ideas to support solitude, and keep up an) — 
agreeable conversation with itself. Learning is a ~ 
very great help on this occasion, as it lays up an in- 
finite number of ideas in the memory, ready to be. % 
drawn out and set in orGer upon any occasion. The —@ 
mind often takes the same pleasure“in looking over >. 
these her treasures, in augmenting and disposing © 
them into proper forms, as a prince does in a review 
of his army. 

It is this strength of mind that is not to be over- 
come by the changes of fortune, that rises at the 1 
sight of dangers, and could make Alexander (in that ~ i 
passage of his life so much admired by the prince off | 
Conde), when his army mutinied, bid his soldiers re- 
turn to Macedon, and tell their countrymen thatthey § 
have left their king conquering the world, since fot 
his part, he could not doubt of raising an army 
wherever he appeared. It is this that chiefly exerts 
itself when a manis most oppressed, and gives him brite 
always in proportion to whatever malice or injustic? “© 
would deprive him of. It is this, in short, that 
males the virtuous man insensibly set a value upon 
himself, and throws a varnish over his words and = 
actions, that will at last command esteem, and git¢ | 3 o 
him a greater ascendant over others than ail the advan ~~ 


tages of birth and fortune. 














SCRUTATOR. 


* Mr. Budgell. 
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While our sea coast is: furnishing uncom- 


W HEN we consider to what a low ebb the 























red ie 3 . ‘ cd 
ad ~ manners of mankind have sunk, from what a 
-»f height they have fallen, when contrasted with 


’ what they were about 40 years ago, they surely 
_ must deserve the censure of every friend to 
rg human nature. Truly may it be said, that 
me the golden age is past, and that the iron one 
| is come; for, in our days, manners, as well 


2 © as literature, appear to be strangely perverted. 
ne | | Instead of that simplicity, and, at the same 
fly |} time, elegance ef dress; instead of those ener- 
an getic expressions which were wont to be the 
pa ) characteristic amd boast of our progenitors ; 
. © We put on the habiliments of indecency, and 
of © clothe our sentiments in tinsel ornaments. We 


have become the servants of French fashions 
/8and French manners. Artifice covers our 


aT & dispositions, and the face is no longer the in- 
oe dex of the mind. ‘To such a pitch has inde- 


_ cency in dress arisen in the Catholic States, 
_ * that their Cardinals, fearful of the dangerous 
~~ consequences which might ensue, have pi- 
ously exhorted their Bishops to thunder their 
anathemas against it. Political philosophers, 
conscious that the tone of manners and mora- 
‘lity in a country always accords with that of 
Abe the female sex, have generally made it a fun- 
» ¥damental principle to attempt to give them a 
pproper direction. Rome continued to sway 
“the world, with unenfeebled force, until the 


f 
in i anners of the female sex became degenerate. 
on* hen were the reins of government relaxed, 
se gend in time became what she now exhibits. 
~ Le resect upon by the accumulated heap, of the 
* evatification of alithe sensual appetites, disre- 
as _ | gardto public faith, andto patriotism, how could 


pe she but fall? It is an old observation, that as 
lal / 7 s00n as a woman puts off her clothes; she puts 
er, off her modesty. By inattention to dress, dis- 
ad i ease and every vicious inclination is engender- 
ie ed, and opens a high-way for every degene- 
ke wracy. The ideas of philosophers, that, in 
> proportion as mankind advanced in civilization, 
» the more reserved would be the behaviour of 
» ‘females, and the more deference they would 
commard, appears good in theory, but our 
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n- Eedays deny its practicability. “Lhe present in- 
a decency incapacitates us from fulfilling our 
in- «duties to society; it perverts the noble affec- 
bet tions of the soul; and overleaps those barriers 
he “which ought to exist between the male and fe- 


gnale sex. Observe the palid countenance, 
wythe languid eye, the emaciated form, the 
Whollow voice of the once amiable Ame- 
ere % How changed! Where this deformity 
he how peace, the roses once bloomed; those 








uat , _Yeyes were accustomed to strike with ‘delight 
: ee, pall who knew her, by their piercing brilliancy ; 
TC Mees 

vey Pia that voice was the voice of an Angel; but dis- 
for'| ipation has produced the change. 
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on et Vindication of the Character of the Swedes and 
nd | Lussians. 

1ve fe mee 

aw ~~ ‘THe climate of Sweden and Russia has been 


» peculiarly productive of men distinguished for 
+ genius and erudition, for military and political 
‘talents. As the extreme rigour of the north 
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that it produces an expansion of intellect, and 
a vigour of understanding which the inhabitants 
With 
regard to the validity of this last assertion, it 
would be as facile to refute the arrogant and 
insolent arguments of a Briton, as the prema- 
ture and hasty assertions of a Frenchman. Let 
them remember, that the mountains of Swe- 
den have produced a Gustavus Vasa, a Gusta- 
vus Adolphus, and a Charles; and that from 
the shores of the Baltic have arisen a Peter, 
and a Catharine. At the very nomination of 
such illustrious personages, the futility of their 
opinions is apparent....iheir solidity vanishes 
before the mind and leaves but a delusive sha- 
dow of cxintetige. Base calumniators of human 
nature! Is genius confined to your own climes ! 
Would you draw a line of demarcation from 
the Euxine to the Baltic, to limit the powers of 
genius? Unconfined, unrestrained, rising su- 
perior to prejudice or passion, they wing flight 
to the north and dwell alike on the banks of the 
Wolga, the Boristhenes, the Indals, and the 
Calix, as on the Thames, the Danube, the 
Rhine, or the Tiber. Has the southern world 
produced a character that could cope with the 
high-towering genius of Charles XIf? At the 
immature age of fifteen we behold this hero 
assume the reins of government. Even at 
this early period of life he was capable of rul- 
ing a mighty kingdom, with glory to himself 
and benefit to his subjects....of taking up the 
ensigns of war and giving law to half of Ku- 
rope. He either removed or surmounted op- 
posing barriers till he reached the very summit 
of military fame. During a whole life of per- 
petual warfare, he, but in one solitary instance, 
violated the dictates of humanity. Need I have 
reference to Peter the Great, who from a state 
of desolation and absolute barbarity, elevated 
his country above the rest of Europe? Need I 
have reference to Gustavus Vasa, who, issuing 
from the mines of Delacarlia, expelled the 
barbarous invaders of his country, and esta- 
blished its independence ? To Gustavus Adol- 
phus, who, pouring down his legions from the 
mountains of Sweden, upon the Danube, made 
the majestic empire of Germany tremble to 
its centre ? Or, lastly, to the illustrious Catha- 
rine, the splendour of whose genius illumined 
the empire of Russia, and before the brilliancv 
of whose talents the monarchs of Europe re- 
tired discontented at the imbecillity of their 
powerse When such splendid examples es 
these can be produced, absolutely indicatory of 
the highest powers of the mind, no imore let 
pretended philosophers advocate in theory 
opinions indefensible. Let their illiberal and 
disingenuous aspersions, on the character of 
the Swedes and Russians, be buried in eternal 
oblivioh. Let them consider, that in advanc- 
ing a theory, unsupported by a single argu- 
ment, they forfeit their credit as philosophers, 
and are condemned as the invidious revilers of 
merit. 
A FRIEND OF GENIUS. 





[We shall be always happy to give such subjects as 
the foregoing-a place in the Miscellany, but think 
if the author had pointed out more particularly 
who the “ calumniators” are, by reference or quo- 
tation, the piece would be much more perfect. ] 








mon examples of attention to the making of 
Salt, especially on Cape Cod, and while Mr. 
Briggs, of Chatham, has discovered much in- 
eenuity in furnishing the Glauber and Epsom 
salts, and in instructing his neighbours, we are 
happy to learn. that the interior is abundantly 
furnished with means to profit from their natu- 
ral riches. At the Canandaign 12 salt spring's, 
have been made, in 1803, about 90 thousand 
bushels of salt, but in 1804 it had amounted to. 


138 thousand. [Salem Register. 
PLS LL SF LS 


We have seen a letter from a gentleman 
who lately arrived in this country from the 
city of Santo Domingo, to his friend in New- 
York, which mentions that General lerrand 
has issued a proclamation declaring that the 
captains and crews of all vessels who should 
thereafter be found trading with the revolted 
negroes, or bound to or coming from any ports 
in their possession, should suffer death; and 
that orders have been given for carrying the 
object of the proclamation into effect with all 
possible rigour.e ‘The source from whence we 
derive this information is so respectable as to 
leave in our minds not a doubt of its correct: 
Ness. [Mercantile Advertiser, June 8. 

— +} ew — 

Capt. Hatch, who‘arrived yesterday at qua- 
rantine, in 15 days from St. Bartholomews, 
confirms the intelligence of the combined 
French and Spanish fleets (consisting of 17 
sail of the line and 10 frigates, and, ’tis said, 
with 20,000 troops on board,) having arrived 
at Martinique. He adds, that a French fri- 
gate was taking soundings at St. Lucie, pre- 
paratory, as it was supposed to an attack; and 
that a general embargo had been Jaid on all 
the shipping in the ’rench West-India islands. 

Sa d. June 14. 














TO CORRESPO NDENTS 


The notice to the Trenton beaus, of the arrival of 
a Philadelphia belle, has been received too late for 
insertion. 
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Dibrtuary. 
Ae ine 


ately, at Arkenney, Galway county, Ireland, af- 
ter a short illness, Mr, Dennis Coorobee, of Ballan- 
dangzan, At. 117; atruly honest man. He retained 
his faculties to the last, and until two days previous 
to his death; he never remembered to have any 
complaint or sickness whatever, tooth-ache only ex- 
cepted ; three weeks before his death he walked from 
his house to Galway, and back the same day which 
is 26 miles. He could, to the last, read the small- 
est print without glasses, which he never accustom- 
ed himself to, with as much ease as a boy of 15. 
It has been acknowledged by the most intelligent 
men in Ireland, that, for the present age, he wag 
the most experienced iarmer, and the brightest ge- 
nius for the improvement of agriculture: it is u 
wards of 70 years since he propagated that most 
useful article the Black Potatoe; he was married 
7 times, and when married last he was 93 years 
old; by his wives he had 48 children, 236 grand 
children, and 25 great great grand children, the 
oldest of whom is four years old, and his youngest 
son, by his last wife, is about 18 years old. 

At New-Brunswick, Mrs. Sarah Letson, wife of 
Mr. Thomas Letson. 
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THE MISCELLANY. 








_ Seat of the Muses. 


—~--+-- 








MY NOISELESS HOURS I GIVE, 
BLESY POETRY, TO THEE! 
nee ie 
GENTLE ZEPHYR. 
CrarMinc, pleasing, unseen wanderer, 
Gliding o’er the dimpled plain, 
Come delightful magic rambler, 
Breathe upon my lyre again. 


Let thy mellow wild note, swelling 
With its softest soothing sound, 

Echo thro’ my lowly dwelling, 
Breathing heavenly music round, 


Then at silent sober evening, 
Whither may’st thou love to stray, 

And, now sweet erial stranger, 
Leta moon-beam guide thy way. 


Yet I oft will smile contented, 
While retiring in the vale; 
Thou shalt pause a while and listen 
lor responsive Pu1LoMEL. 
O ! assuasive unseen wanderer, 
At whose mein the lillies bend, 
Come delightful tuneful rambler 
Let my ear thy song attend. 
ere ee 
THE GRASHOPPER. 
FROM ANACREON. 


Tuer, sweet Grashopper, we call 

Happiest of insects all, 

Who from spray to spray can’st skip, 

dnd the dew of morning sip ; 

Little sips iospire to sing; 

Then thou’rt happy as a king. 

All, whatever thou can’st see, 

Herbs and flowers belong to thee ; 

All the various seasons yield, 

All the produce of the field. 

Thou, quite innecent of harm, 

Lov’st the farmer and the farm ; 

Singing sweet when summer’s near, 

Thou to all mankind art dear ; 

Dear to all the tuneful nine 

Seated round the Throne divine ; 

Dear to Phabus, god of day, 

He inspir’d thy sprightly lay; 

And with voice melodious blest, 

And in vivid colours drest. 

Thou from spoil of time art free ; 

Age can never injure thee. 

Wisest daughter of the earth ! 

Fond of song, and full of mirth ; 

Free from flesh, exempt frem pains, 

No blood riots in thy veins : 

To the biest I equal thee ; 

Thou'rt a Demi-Deity. 
et US Lae 


THE SQUEAKING GHOST. 


Tue wind whistled loud! 
stack 
Fell down! the rain beat ’gainst his door! 
Ashe sat by the fire he heard the rocf crack ! 
‘The cat gan to mew and put up her back! 
And the candle burnt....just as before. 


Farmer Dobbin’s wheat 


The farmer exclaim*d, with a piteous sigh, 
* To get rid of this vile noise and reut, 
Wife, give us some ale.” His daime straight did cry, 
Hemm’d and cough’d three times three, then made 
this reply..., 
*©T can’t mun !” * Why ?” “Cause the cask’s out.” 


By the side of the fire sat Roger Geehoo, 

Vho had finished his daily vocation, 
With Cicely, whose eyes were as black as a slce, 
A damsel indeed who had never said no, 

And, because, she ne’er had....an occasion ! 


All these were alarmed by loud piercing cries, 
And were thrown into a terrible state, 

Till opening the door with wide staring eyes, 

They found to their joy no less than surprise, 
©? Twas the old sow stuck fast in the gate.” 


ON THE FAIR SEX. 
— ao 

‘Tue benevolent author of the universe, con- 
sulting only the happiness of his creatures, 
has appointed a variety of means to promote 
the sweet union of love. Probably for this 
endalone he constituted the difference of sexes. 
And what has he not done for the female of 
our own species, to make her amiable in our 
eyes? All the softness and gentle graces, the 
sweet smiles of winning beauty, the obedient 
blush of modesty, the charming fear of depen- 
dent weakness, and the tender apprehensions 
of the feeling heart, are for this purpose ap- 
propriated to the lovely sex. By what fine 
proportions, what nicely moulded. features, 
what expressive eyes, what delicate complex- 


ions, are many of them distinguished! Many | 


of them whose beauty is the least of their 
praise ; for theirs is the finer ornaments of the 
mind, sense embellished and humanized by an 
habitual softness of manners, and knowledge 
collected from the labours of the muses. ‘Theirs 
is the practice of every moral and social duty. 
All the virtues that are found in the sensibility 
of the heart, are eminently theirs. Pity, the 
attribute of angels; and friendship, the balm 
of life, delight to dwell in the female breast. 
What a forlorn, what a savage creature would 
man be without the humanizing,oflices of the 
gentle sex !....Eow much are his mind and 
manners softened by the delicate passion of 
love ! Is it not for the fair object of his affec- 
tions, that he studies all the elegant and em- 
bellishing graces? Does he not imitate her 
polished manners, and acquire, as it were by 
sympathy, her tender and delicate sentiments ! 
After the endearing union of their loves and 
interests, where mutual confidence has remov- 
ed every apprehension, what are the pleasures 
which he may enjoy ! How are his cares soit- 
ened, his prospects brightened, his delights en- 
hanced by communication! How ungrateful 
then should he reproach that amiable sex, 
from which he derives in a great measure 
both his virtue and his happiness. 

















Anecdotes. 


A young clergyman having buried three 
Wives, a Jady asked him how he happened to 
be solucky Madam, replied he, I knew they 
could not live without contradiction, so I let all 
of them have their own way. 

—— D+ oe 

The late Samuel Foote could say any thing 
of any body, or to any body. When he was 
once at Lord Kelly’s table, a gentleman pre- 
sent complained that the beer was rather cold ; 
“eet his lordship to dip his nose into the tan- 
kard,” said Foote, “and if he keeps it there 
half a minute, and the beer does not boil, it 
must be fire-jprog. 








—=— +o 
A country schoolmaster, by the name of 
Bascom, was asked by a scholar, named £e/s, 
for a copy to write after—-The master headed 
the paper with the words “ e/s and trout are 
very indifferent fish.” The boy followed his 
copy until he came to the last line, which he 
wrote as follows: “ Hels and trout were very 

indigerent fish till Bas-com.” 


TT 
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When Dr. Jeggon, afterwards bishop of 


Norwich, was master of Bennett College,Cam- 


bridge, he punished all the under graduates 
for some general offence; and because he dis- 
dained to convert the penalty money into pri- 
vate use, it was expended for new whitening 
the hall of the college. A”scholar hung the 
following lines on the screen : 

Dr. Jeggon, Bennett college master, 


Broke the scholars’ heads, and gave the wall a 
plaster. 


The Doctor, perusing the paper, wrote uns 
derneath, extempore, 


Knew I but the wag that writ these lines in 
bravery, 
’'d commend him for his wit, but whip him for 
his knavery. 
——. +e 
A person who had once been rich, but was 
now sunk in the abyss of poverty, happening 
to sneeze, some of the company mistook the — 
sound, and supposing it to proceed from ano- — 
ther cause, cursed him for his indecency... 7 
“ Alas !’’ said the poor fellow, “how times are “77 
altered ; when I was rich, if I made aslip all © 
the company supposed I sneezed, and cried 
bless thee! But now, whenI only sneeze, they 
mistake the matter, and cry curse thee !” 





Che Miscellany. 
—aKE SS 

yo SUBSCRIPTIONS to this Paper are 
taken in by the different Post Masters in this 
State—by Messrs. T.& J. Swoxps, New-York, 
and by the principal Booksellers in the United 
States; who are also authorised to receive 75 
cents in advance on each subscription ; it being 
the half yearly amount for the paper. Commu- 
nications ( fost faid) addressed to James Oram, 
Trenton, will be thankfully received. 
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